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EBELING’S HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


(conTINVED FRoM Pace 357.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Governor Blackwell returns to England. Distracted state 

of the Colony. William Penn suspected at home. The 

wer Counties separate from Pennsylvania. Reli- 
gious Schism among the Quakers. 


Thus the first attempt to govern the province by a 
deputy, to which Penn had suffered himself to be _pet- 
suaded by Thomas Lloyd, was unsuccessful. Blackwell 
returned to London in February, 1690. He left the go- 
vernment in a distracted state which affected the pro- 
| erg so much the more as he found himself in Eng- 
and in a very melancholy situation. Since James IL. 
had ascended the throne, he had availed himself of that 
monarch’s confidence, to obtain a milder treatment for 
his religious brethren; nay, he had endeavoured to per- 
suade the king to introduce a general system of tolera- 
tion of all religions in England. (1) ‘The king followed 
that plan, not so much from principle, as in order there- 
by to be able to gain a footing for the Roman Catholic 
religion, which he professed, and to which he was much 
attached. This could not remain unobserved by the 
bishops of the dominant church; Penn soon became the 
object of their suspicions, and was even believed to be 
secretly a Jesuit. He justified himself in a letter to his 
friend Tillotson, then bishop of London, to the full sa- 
tisfaction of that prelate; but few of the ministers of the 
high church, were convinced as he was. (2) That, and 
the release of a number of imprisoned Quakers, together 
with James’ proclamation of liberty of conscience, which 
had been drawn up by William Penn, and the warm ad- 
dress of thanks of the Quakers to the king for that 


i the exiled king. (4) Having been acquitted also of the 


a 


measure which was presented by him, and which coin- | 


cided with the attempt to introduce the Popish religion 
into England, made Penn and his co-religionists more 
than suspected, for it drew upon them the hatred of a 
nation who justly viewed with a jealous eye, the con- 
duct of their sovereign. (3) It is much to be wonder- 
ed at, that he did not avail himself of that critical mo- 
ment, to return to his province, whither thousands would 
have followed him. . The hope of seeing realized his fa- 
vourite wish of universal toleration, kept him, much to 
his own and the colony’s detriment, in England, where 
the revolution soon after broke out. 

As William Penn had enjoyed the friendship of James, 
it was believed that he must in consequence be Wil- 
liam’s enemy. He was, therefore, arrested, rigorously 

- interrogated before the privy council, and obliged to 
give bail to appear before a competent tribunal. At 
last, as nothing could be proved against him, he was set 
at liberty. He several times experienced the same treat- 
ment, being accused of holding a correspondence with 





i See Penn’s letter in 1 Proud, 308. 
2 Chanfepie, Dictionn. vol. 3, p. 102, note X. Bio- 
graphia Britann, art. Penn. 


charge, he thought at last to return to his provincej with 
a view to which, he published new conditions for those 
who might chuse to accompany him thither. He had 
employed considerable funds in the preparations for this 
voyage; already five hundred families were ready to 
follow him, they were to have sailed under the convoy 
ofa ship of war; which had been granted him by the 
government, (5) when a wretch, whom the parliament 
afterwards declared to be a cheat and an impostor, lodg- 
ed an information against him upon oath. He found it 
now adviseable to keep out of the way of an arrest, and 
remained concealed during two years, until at last, in 
1693, through the intercession of Lords Sidney and So- 
mers, of the duke of Buckingham and other great men, 
he obtained his liberty from the king; while in his re- 
tirement, he employed his solitary hours in composing 
works, chiefly in defence of his co-religionists, and in 
preparing for the press a collection of the works of Ro- 
bert Barclay. 

The first years of his freedom were chiefly employed 
in travels through England and Ireland, in which he of- 
ten preached to his religious brethren. He alsoaided in 
obtaining for them of the parliament, a dispensation from 
oaths, and was several times engaged in polemical ¢on- 
troversies in support of his doctrines; but principally 
against Keith, a Quaker, who had gone over to the 
church of England after exciting in Pennsylvania a great 
deal of disturbance among his sect. These religious 
disputes, joined to the unsteadiness of the government 
of the province, and the constantly increasing disunion 
between its representatives and those of the lower coun- 
ties on Delaware, must have operated so much the more 
to the detriment of that colony, as Penn was much less 
than before in a situation to remedy these evils. Little 
more was wanted to make him lose for ever all right to 
the government of his province, and as it was, he was 
for some time actually deprived of it. The union of 
the lower counties, with Pennsylvania, could hardly 
combine these two territories into one whole, so estrang- 
ed were they from each other. Here was a Quaker 
population, with a number of Germansettlers, who were 
ruled by them in a certain degree; there, Swedish and 
Dutch inhabitants, with entirely different manners, (6) 
and principles, from those of their younger neighbours, 
who began soon to be jealous of the rising prosperi- 
ty of Philadelphia, situated in their neighbourhood, 
and which already began to draw to itself all the mari- 
time commerce of that country. 


ae 





4 Belknap says, that the true reason why Penn was 
so often suspected, was the attachment of his wife to the 
queen, which was carried so far, that she every year 
went to St. Germains and carried to that princess pre- 
sents from the Jacobites. She died in 1694. Biog. vol. 
2, p.435. If this be really true, then Penn was not 
suspected without some foundation. 

5 See his letter to Thomas Lloyd, in 1 Proud, 348. 

6 There were, without doubt, complaints made to 
William Pent by the Quakers, respecting their moral 


3 See William Penn’s correspondence with William | conduct, and these might be, probably, not altogether 
Popple, secretary of the board of trade and the colo- | unfounded; at least, they laid themselves open to the 
nies, 1 Proud 315—331 in Chaufepie, and in 2 Marsil- | charge of selling rum to the Indians. See Penn’s letter, 


lac, 48. 


‘in 1 Proud, 357. 
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After Blackwell’s departure, the council “electe-] | will be sufficient to relate the most prominent facts, 
Thomas Lloyd, their president, and agreeably to the | as after all, the whole business had but little influence 
constitution took upon themselves the government of | on the progress of the colony and its government. 
the province. But six counsellors from the lowercoun-| The first public school in the city of Philadelphia was 
ties, dared, without the knowledge of the president, to established in the year 1689; afterwards, in 1697 it was 
form themselves into a separate council, to appoint | incorporated by Markham, then lieutenant governor, and 
judges for those counties and to make ordinances.— , at a later period, Penn himself confirmed the establish- 
This happened towards the end of the year 1690, al-| ment, and granted it several franchises, In this school, 


though at the beginning of that year, a general assembly 
had been held with much unanimity, who employed 
themselves in re-enacting the formerlaws. The cause of 
this may, perhaps, be found in the postponement of the 
business of John White’s complaint against those who 
had imprisoned him, which was laid aside until Penn 





children of both sexes were instructed in the useful arts 
and sciences. The first master that was placed at the head 
of it, was the said George Keith, a Scotchman by birth, 
| who was a surveyor in the colony of New-Jersey. (2) 
He was much respected among the Quakers; he had 
the reputation of being eminently gifted, and was pus- 


| 


should arrive. However that may be, it was soon fol- | sessed of much learning. He had acquired credit by 
lowed by a total separation. The president and coun- | the publication of several writings in defence of his 
cil of Pennsylvania immediately published a proclama- | sect, and had accompanied Penn on his travels in Ger- 
tion, in which they declared all the acts of the six se-| many. (3) But he hada quick passionate temper and 
ceding members to be illegal. ‘These made some pro- | an overbearing disposition, and was moreover, fond of 
posals towards an accommodation, in which they princi- disputation; so that he created much disturbance among 
pally required that the judges and all officers of govern- | his religious brethren. He held it now to be unlawful, 





ment should be appointed by the nine counsellors from 
the-lower counties; (1) but this was not allowed them. 
On the other hand, Penn himself made an attempt, per- 
haps too condescending, to restore a good understand- 
ing between the two colonies, between whom the breach 
was becoming wider and wider, and gave them the 
choice of three modes of executive government, to wit, 
by a joint council, by five commissioners or by a lieu- 
tenant governor. The majority of the council were for 
the latter mode, but seven of the members for the lower 
counties, entered a solemn protest against it, in which 
they declared themselves in favour of the commissioners, 
which form of government, in case those of Pennsylva- 
nia should persist in their opinion in favour of a lieute- 
nant governor, they meant to introduce into their terri- 





for the civil authority to use force in the execution of 
the laws; he also fell off from the principles of his sect, 
and among other things maintained that the inward light 
was not necessary to salvation. The Quakers resented 
the more those supposed errors, as he had been for 
eight and twenty years a member of their community, 
and now began to accuse their preachers of erroneous 
doctrines respecting the fundamentals of the Christian 
religion. He was arraigned before the monthly meet- 
ing, which only served to exasperate him and draw from 
him bitter and disrespectful language. The cause was 
carried to the yearly meeting at Burlington, and even 
to the general meeting in London. Keith became still 
more obstinate, allowed himself to make insulting 
speeches, and with some of his followers, held separate 


tory until the will of the proprietary should be known. | meetings, in which he held forth violently against the 
Their principal objections against a lieutenant governor, | other Quakers. For this, the yearly meeting, in 1692, 


were the expense of his maintenance, and the fear lest | 
the officers should be arbitrarily dismissed. Although | 
the council of Pennsylvania took great pains to obviate | 
these objections, and although four of their members | 
even went in person to New-Castle, all their efforts | 
proved fruitless. The three upper counties now chose | 
Lloyd for their governor, which office he accepted at 
the pressing instance of the province, but the lower | 
counties rejected him. Penn, therefore, perceiving 
that it was impossible to bring about an union, confirmed 


the appointment of Lloyd, and conferred the govern- la matter of civil concern. 


formally disowned him, and a declaration or testimony 
of denial was drawn up and signed by twenty eight of 
the most respectable members, among whom was Tho- 
mas Lloyd, which was soon after confirmed by 214 more; 
also by the general meeting at London; on the other 
hand, the number of his adherents in Pennsylvania in- 
creased considerably, and even some persons of respec- 
tability joined his party. 

So far this was only a religious controversy, afd an 
ecclesiastical schism, byt Keith found means to make it 
In the preceding year, a 


ment of the lower counties on William Markham, the | small sloop had been stolen by a pirate from the wharf 


former secretary of the province, who had joined with | 


the protesting members. This was done by William | 
Penn much against his will. (2) But the consequence 
was as he predicted: the king, as will presently ap- 
pear, annexed the two colonies to the government of 
New York. (3) 

The Pennsylvania counties in May 1691, held a gene- 
ral assembly at Philadelphia, in which the former laws 
of the colony were confirmed. Once only the two le- 
gislatures met together, and it was merely to inform the 
proprictary, that they were satisfied with the separate 
lieutenant governors. (4) 

In the preceding year, there arose a violent schism 
among the Quakers, which was occasioned by one 
George Keith. A particular account of it belongs prop- 
erly to the ecclesiastical history of that sect ; here it 


| 





1 This seems to have been the principal objection to 
a joint council, 1 Proud, 355. 

2 In the votes of the general assembly of Pennsylva- 
nia, the journal of the year 1691, is entirely wanting, and | 


in Philadelphia, and a warrant of hue and cry had been 
issued to take the criminal, who was in consequence ap- 
prehended and brought into the city: Keith declared 
himself against this act of the magistracy, as being con- 
trary to the principles of the Quakers against carrying 
arms and the use of force. Nay, he went so far as to 
make use of insulting and threatening language against 
the Governor. He had before published several pam- 
phlets in. defence of his opinions, in which he had not 
been sparing of abuse against his opponents; but the 
Quakers had taken no notice of them, and had not called 
him to account for these publications; but now he was 
endeavouring to bring the magistrates and the govern- 
ment into contempt. Therefore the printer, who, more- 
over was in the pay of the administration, was brought 
before a court of justice, which, as he treated contempt 
tuously, an order issued for his imprisonment, which, 
however, was not fully executed; but his printing press 
had been some time before taken from him. (4) 





2 He wasallowed for the first year a salary of £50. 


even Franklin has not been able to fill up the chasm. | besides his lodging, the next year that salary was raised 
Therefore the relation of the events which Proud has | to £120. 


first brought to light, and which were unknown even to 
Chalmers, is here given somewhat at large. 

3 1 Proud. 351--868. 

4 April, 1692. 1 Proud, 362. 


se 


| transferred himself to New York. 


3 [See above. ] 
4 This printer was William Bradford, who had set 
up the first printing press in Philadelphia; he afepward: 
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Keith and one of his friends now published adefence | _At first William Penn was much dissatisfied with the 
under the title of ‘Plea of the innocent,” in which | proceedings of the Pennsylvania Quakers,.and_particu- 
they personally abused Samuel Jennings, one of the ; larly of the Judges against his old friend Keith, until he 
judges. They were brought before the court, and ad-| was convinced by clear proofs and by that man’s con- 
judged to pay each, a fine of five pounds, being the | duct afterwards in England of the great change that 
Sen which the law had prescribed for the of- | had taken place in him from what he formerly was. The 
ence. These fines were never exacted. separation of his two colonies lay still nearer to his heart. 

Now, Keith and his adherents made a great outcry, | He had reason to fear that it would produce evil conse- 
complaining of religious persecution. The numerous | quences, so much the more as he was looked upon in 
publications which appeared on this occasion, and par-| England with a suspicious eye, asa friend of the late 
ticularly those written by Keith himself, undeniably | King. No doubt it was observed that neither the laws 
show, that this accusation, at least, to judge from the | of the young province, nor even the alterations that had 
open acts of the Quakers, was entirely unfounded, | been made in its form of Government had been laid 
nevertheless, the judges (among whom, however, it | before the King; ne doubt, also it was remarked that 
must be said, that Jennings, who was one of them, had | Pennsylvania hesitated for a long time before William 
not behaved with the mildness by which the Quakers | and Mary, were openly recognized; for the Government 
are otherwise distinguished) thought it necessary, in | continued to be administered in the name of James II. 
August, 1692, to publish a declaration, in which they | until September, 1689. (1) Not only the enemies of 
set forth Keith’s illegal conduct in calumniating and in- | the Quakers in general, but also those who were per- 
sulting the governor and other authorities, and protested | sonally inimical to William Penn did not fail to repre- 
that he had been only punished for the parts of his | sent the civil and religious dissentions which prevailed 
writings which contained these offences, and not for any | in the province, in the most exaggerated point of view; 
opinion that he had expressed, and that they had only | Penn could not openly step forward in defence of his 
in view to protect the magistracy from insult and abuse. | colony, nor could he put an end to bis absence from it, 

Keith remained two years longer in the country with | which had been the principal cause of those disturban- 
his separate congregation, and afterwards went to Eng-| ces. Perhaps he was not altogether dissatisfied to see 
land. Ashe could not justify himself there with the | that the King was about to take the government from 
Quakers, he went over to the Church of England, in| his hands, and substitute another that would be more 
which he obtained a curacy. In 1702 he was sent to! efficient. His comfort after all, was that Pennsylvania, 
America as a missionary by the society for propagating | notwithstanding her troubles, stilt flourished in an un- 
the gospel among the heathen. He was not sent thither, | common manner, and was rising fast above her neigh- 
however, to convert the heathen Indians, but to make | bours. It seemed as if those contentions gave a keener 
proselytes to the high church, principally from among | edge to the minds of the inhabitants, and enabled them 
the Quakers. He remained there two years, which he | to pursue with greater energy the objects that were 
employed in travelling through the different colonies; | most conducive to her welfare. 
but he remained longest in Pennsylvania and New-Jer- . 
sey, where he preached with indefatigable zeal. In the CHAPTER VI. 
account which he has published of his Travels, he re- 5a x . ; 
lates, evidently with rs pleasure, his victories The Government of the two Provinces ts token from 1a. 


: Penn and given to the Governor of New York, admi- 
ee De Rey Cue ees ater wihy, « nistration of Governor Fletcher. Penn re-instated. 


Markham Lieutenant Governor. Third frame of go- 
vernment. 


part of whom, however, afterwards returned to their 
profession. His mission being ended, Keith returned to 
England, was settled in a living in Sussex, and conti- 


nued, with the usual bitterness of an apostate, to write| In October, 1692, William and Mary, King and Queen 
against those to whom he had formerly been united in| of England, appointed Benjamin Fletcher, Governor of 
belief. (1) | New-York, to be also Governor of Pennsylvania and 
| the lower counties on Delaware. Thus Penn lost the 
(1) See on these disputes, which also made much | government and jurisdiction over these provinces, with- 
noise in England, 1 Proud, 363—376—See also Samuel | out, however, being deprived of his right as proprieta- 
Jenning’s state of the case, briefly “and impartially | ry. In making this appointment, he wasas little thought 
“given between the Quakers in Pennsylvania and in | of as the charter that had been granted to him; in or- 
“America, who remain in unity, and George Keith;” | der, however, to strengthen the royal authority, the new 
London, 1694. 8vo. ‘John Whiting’s Truth and Inno- | governor was invested with the power of negativing all 
cence defended,” Lond. 1702, 8vo.—also a defence | Jaws, and none was to be inforce, unless approved by 
against Cotton Mather, of Boston, New England, which | the King. (2) In April, 1693, Fletcher made his so- 
is also found in G. Bishop’s New-England judged,” | Jemn entry into Philadelphia, where Governor Lloyd 
Lond. 1703. 8vo. p. 124, &c. This last book also con- | and his council gave up the government to him, with- 
tains Keith’s enthusiastic defence of the Quakers, enti-| out being thereto authorized either by the crown or the 
tled, “Presbyterian, &c. churches in New England, | proprietary. Indeed, the latter blamed the governor 
brought to the test”—See also William Sewell’s History | for this hasty step; but he had the good sense to excuse 
of the Quakers—J. Ellwood’s answer to Keith’s first | him on account of the honesty of his motives, He also 
narrative”—J, Whiting’s “Judas and the Chief Priest.” | wrote himself a letter to Fletcher, who was under par- 
G. Keith’s Plea of the innocent against the false judg- 
ment ‘“‘of the guilty,” Philad. 1692, which is also found 
in the “account of the great division among the Quakers 
in Pennsylvania.” Lond. 1692. 4to.—also Keith’s ‘‘Rea- 
sons and Causes of the late separation;’’ Philad. 1691, 
and in the “Further account of the great divisions, &c.”’ 
Lond. 1693. 4to. “More divisions among the Quakers,” 
Lond. 1693. 4to, in which is contained Keith’s “Discov- 
ery of the mystery of iniquity.” Also, his ‘‘Christian 
Quaker,” Philad. 1792. 4to. and London, 1693.—**The 
“Judgment given forth by 28 Quakers against G. Keith, 
‘with answers declaring them to be no Christians, as 
‘also an appeal by the said George Keith to the yearly 
“meeting;” Philad. and Lond. 1693, 4to. ‘The trials} 1 Chalmers, 667, 
‘tof G. Keith, Th. Budd and Wm. Bradford, before al 2 Proud, 378. 1 Votes, 67. 











‘‘court of Quakers,” Philad. and Lond, 1693. 4° —G. 
‘“‘Keith’s ** Further Discovery of the spirit of falsehood 
“and persecution in Sam. Jennings and his party;”” Lond. 
61694. 4to. (an answer to Jenning’s state of the case.) 
‘*The causeless ground of surmises, &c. removed, in a 
“full clearing of faithful friends,” by G. Keith, Lond. 
1694, 4to.—Keith’s ‘ Journal of Travels from New 
‘Hampshire to Caratuck;’ Lond. 1706.—4to.—*‘His ma- 
gic of Quakerism laid open;” Lond. 1707. 8vo.--William 
Penn’s “‘more works for G. Keith.” Lond. 1694.—8vo. 
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ticular obligations to him, warning him not to take pos- 
session of the government, but it came too late. (1) 

At the very beginning there arose a misunderstand- 
ing with the new governor, who wanted to introduce a 
mode of summoning and electing the representatives, 
different from that prescribed by the laws of the Pro- 
vince, which he was bound to observe; as soon as the 
assembly, which consisted of members from the upper 
and lower counties, who were however, reduced to the 
number of about sixteen, were met together, they 
thought it principally incumbent upon them to maintain 
their own rights and those of the people, as much as 
possible. Therefore, when the governor relieved the 
Quakers from taking oaths which had never been exact- 
ed from them, they indeed, received it with gratitude; 
but reminded him that this exemption was allowed them 
by a late act of parliament, and that they considered it 
on his part only as an act of justice. When to the as- 
sertion which they adroitly introduced, that the late 
change in their constitution had been occasioned merely 
by the absence of William Penn, he sharply answered, 
that it was the consequence of his former bad govern- 
ment, and of the defenceless state of the province; that 
Penn’s and the King’s government were opposed to 
each other, and that the King had an undoubted right 
to govern his own subjects, they admitted the last pro- 
position without difficulty, but with modest firmness 
denied the charges that he alleged against them. 

In this assembly, two important subjects came princi- 

ly under consideration; the confirmation of the old 

ws, and the granting an aid.in men or money to the 
King for the then existing war with France. (2) The 
assembly made use of the latter, in order to secure the 
former, in hopes that Fletcher would yield this point 
for the sake of obtaining the other, as his province of 
New York was much exposed to the Indians, who were 
supported by the French in Canada. But the governor 
spoke in a pressing and determined manner. He in- 
sisted on rejecting eight of the old laws, chiefly penal, 
because they wére in contradiction to the law of the 
mother country, inasmuch as they softened the rigour of 
the English code. There were long negotiations upon 
this subject, at last he confirmed them all, (one con- 
cerning shipwrecks only excepted) until the King’s 
pleasure should be known. (3) On their part the as- 
sembly granted the required subsidy, after having long 
delayed, because they would have their grievances first 
redressed. The governor claimed the right of altering 
the new laws, without the house of representatives even 
deliberating upon the subject. A party in the assembly 
to which belonged John White, already mentioned, 





{Jons. 





Several good ncw laws, however, particularly in mat- 
ters of police, (5) were passed by the assembly, and by 
the following which sat in April, 1694, and had a session 
of two months. This was called together by William 
Markham, whom Fletcher, being obliged to return to 
New York on account of the Indian war, appointed his 
lieutenant in Pennsylvania. They seized the favourable 
opportunity to lay their grievances before their proprie- 
tor’s kinsman; but he had orders to prorogue them im- 
mediately until the first of May. Against this the as- 
sembly asserted their right to sit on their own adjourn- 
ments, and Fletcher was obliged to allow it to them. 

At their next meeting, which they purposely fixed to 
a later period, they presented to the governor fresh com- 
plaints of grievances, among which there were some 
which were not so well founded as the former ones. It 
is remarkable, that Fletcher in his answer, made a reser- 
vation of certain rights to the proprietary, and took ad- 
vice of his commissioners, who were then in the pro- 
vince. (6) He wisely took care not to hurt the reli- 
gious feelings of the Quakers, by asking them in plain 
terms for money to support the Indian war; he only re- 
quested them to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
by which he meant to relieve the friendly Indians, who 
had suffered a great deal from their enemies. Nothing, 
however, was done in consequence of this request; on 
the contrary, a new difference arose, as they laid a tax 
for the purpose of paying an arrear of salary to the 
former governors, Lloyd and Markham, of £200 each, 
and appointed the collector of it themselves. This 
Fletcher considered as an invasion of his prerogatives, 
and as the assembly would not yield the point, he dis- 
solved them without their having done any thing in con- 
sequence. Even the confirmation of the laws to which 
he had agreed was laid aside, certainly not to the fur- 
therance of justice. Thus ended the administration of 
governor Fletcher, who was but seldom in the province, 
and not long at any one time. 

Mean while the Duke of Buckingham, the lords Ro- 
chester, and Sidney, and others of the king’s council, 
had so early as 1693, procured an opportunity and full 
liberty to the proprietor to defend himself and prove his 
innocence. In the following year, he was reinstated by 
royal letters patent in the government and administra- 
tion of his provinces. He remained, however, until the 
conclusion of the peace between Great Britain and 
France, in his native land, where he was particularly ac- 
tive in preaching to his religious brethren in England, 
Wales and Ireland, in awakening them by his wntings, 
in healing the dissentions which had arisen between 
them, and which Keith, now returned to America, was 








who had always, till then, been appointed their speaker, | endeavouring to increase, and in supporting the interest 


assumed a bolder tone, and even caused their protest 
against the governor’s pretensions to be entered on the 
journal of the house. The courage of this assembly 
deserves the more to be praised, as the taking from 
them their friend, the proprietary by surprise, had fore- 
ed them into a contest with the royal authority, to which 
they had before been unaccustomed, and they agreed to 
his alterations of the Jaws as he presented them, as soon 
as he told them that nothing remained to he done but 
to annex Pennsylvania to the government of New- 
York. Rather than submit to this, the moderate party 
preferred receiying the confirmation of their rights 
and liberties as a favour at the hands of the governor. 


(4) 


(1) 1 Proud, 382. 

(2) [The war for the succession to the throne of 
Spain.] 

(3) This dispute would certainly not have happen- 
ed, if William Penn had taken care to have had his 
laws presented to the former King for confirmation, as 
his charter required him to do. 


(4) Votes—Franklin’s review, 26, 30,-—Proud, 386— 
395 





of the Quakers with the government. His endeavours 
were crowned with the greatest success. (7) For his 
own province, he appointed William Markham to be 
lieutenant governor during his absence. Perhaps he 
would again have named to this office Thomas Lloyd, 
who from his youth had been his confidential friend; but 
he had died in Philadelphia, in August, 1694, at the age 
of 54 years, after having rendered the greatest services 
to the province from his first commencement, and sacri- 
ficed a great part of the fortune he had brought over 
with him. He was descended from a respectable fami- 
ly in Wales, and by his virtue and many amiable quali- 
ties, he acquired not only the love and affection of his 
religious brethren, whose principles he had embraced 





5 The act by which the subsidy was quoted to the 
king, laid a tax of 1d. inthe pound on personal proper- 
ty, and on all lands, even unsettled, and on those wha 
possessed only goods to the amount of £100. They 
laid a capitation of 6s. this amounted in the whole for the 
three Pennsylvania counties, to £314. The whole of 
the property in Pennsylvania, was rated at £102,679, 
and that in the lower counties at £79,920. 

6 1 Votes, 88 in note. . 

7 Marsillac, chap. 36, 37, 39, 40. 
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while at the university of Oxford, and had suffered much 
for their sake, but also that of all the inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania. (1) 


The restoration of the former government did not 
bring with it contentment and a good understanding be- 
tween the different branches of the legislature. Peo- 
ple were dissatisfied with Fletcher, because he had in- 
novated upon the legislative forms, but the assembly 
summoned by Markham in September, 1695, was as 
much dissatisfied with him, although he had summoned 
them according to the forms prescribed by the charter. 
The great bone of contention was still the subsidy to be 
granted to the king. Thissufficiently appears from the 
(perhaps purposely) imperfect journal of the house of 
assembly, and the immediate dissolution of the legisla- 
ture by the governor, evidently shows that there was a 
strong party opposed to that grant. Penn’s earlier let- 
ters, in which he blamed the legislature for refusing to 
send money to New-York for the common defence, and 
tells them that the repose of the province was disturbed 
by party men, prove that he also was much dissatisfied 
with their conduct. (2) Itis to be presumed that one 
of the conditions under which he was re-instated in the 
government of the province, was that he should procure 
an aid to be granted to the government; perhaps also, 
there was an obligation connected with it, to simplify 
and strengthen the form of government. Certain it is, 
that Markham on the meeting of the assembly, present- 
ed to them a new act of settlement, which was agreed to 
without difficulty, (3) But it was not finally adopted 
until the following year, because the governor, no doubt 
on account of their obstinacy in refusing to pass the sub- 
sidy act, unexpectedly dissolved the assembly. The 
next legislature was more complying, perhaps because 
the governor after the example of Fletcher, and confor- 
mably to the new form of government, summoned a 
smaller number of members of both houses. After a 
long remonstrance to the governor had been found with- 
out effect, the proposal of a joint committee of the two 
branches of the legislature was acceded to, by which it 
was agreed to accept the new constitution, provided 
the proprietary should approve of it, and immediately a 
subsidy of £300 was granted for the support of the royal 
government and of the suffering Indians. This was done 
by a tax of one penny in the pound on all assessed pro- 
perty. (4) 


Thus came into existence the third form of" govern- 
ment, in November, 1696, which remained in force five 
years, until the year 1701, when a new and more dura- 
ble one was substituted in its place. In this third one 
the principle of rotation was entirely given up, the num- 
ber of members was lessened, (5) and a certain amount 


of property and number of year’s residence was required | 


as a qualification to be elected. The governor or his 


lieutenant presided in the council; but he was not to 


perform any act of state without the consent of the ma- 
jority. Each house had a right to originate laws, which 
after passing both houses, were to be approved by the 
governor, and a copy sent to England for the royal ap- 
probation according to the charter. The house of re- 
presentatives was to sit on their own adjournment, until 
dismissed by the governor and council. Neither house 
hada right to refuse their daily pay. The solemn affirm- 
ation of the Quakers and others conscientiously scru- 

ulous of taking an oath, was to be received in courts of 
justice and elsewhere. No alteration was to be made 
in this form of government, without the consent of six 





roud. 
Votes, 89. 
Votes, 93. 
4 1 Proud, 407—415. 1 Votes, 94, &c. 

5 Each county elected two members for the council 


and for the assembly, consequently thirty-six in the 
whole. 


1P 
21 1 Proud, 397. 402. 
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seventh parts of the legislature and of the governor. 
Q) 

The years which followed until Penn’s return to his 
province, passed in peaceful union of the different 
branches of the government, who sought more to con- 
firm and explain the old laws than to make new ones. 
They paid particular attention tothe state of the finances, 
and exerted themselves to restore them to order, and to 
pay off the existing debts, which besides the £300 bor- 
rowed at interest for an aid to the king, had been accu- 
mulating for several years, and now amounted to £289, 
chiefly for arrears.of salaries. A new, tax, therefore, 
was laid, of one penny on the pound, and on the other 
hand, the province, in consequence of its poverty, deli- 
cately refused to grant the request of governor Fletcher 
fora new subsidy to the king’s faithfulJndians. That 
the finances of the colony were not considerable, ap- 
pears as well from different laws, as from the arrears of 
the taxes; in Philadelphia even, pieces of tin and lead 
were current for small change, commerce was also very 
much impeded in consequence of the war, therefore the 
people had recourse to contraband trade, and even pirar 
cy was practised and favoured. The celebrated accuser. 
of the colonies, Edward Randolph, (2) did not: fail to. 
report to the king’s government these violations of the 
laws; the colonial government, on their side, not only 
sent to the king a defence of the people against him, but. 
passed a severe law against pirates, and the governor. 
by the desire of William Penn, issued a proclamation to, 
the people in which he endeavoured to make them ap- 
pear innocent. The charge of carrying on a contra- 
band trade, might perhaps have been less unjust than, 
that of piracy, although the assembly appointed a smalk 
committee to watch over the execution of the acts of the 
English parliament. (3) 

: { 

1 2 Proud, appendix, 30—39. 

2 [In the original he is called Edmund Kandolph, 
evidently by mistake. ] 

3 1 Proud, 417—1 Votes, 102. 104. 107.—Franklin’s 
Review, 36, [Am. ed. 27.] 


LAW CASE. 





Benjamin Clark, 
vs. 
, Esq. one of the 
Aldermen of the city of Philadel- 
phia. 

This action was brought to recover of defendant the 
| penalty of fifty dollars, for extorting and exacting ille- 
| galfees. The facts were these—FEarly in 1827, Clark 

the plaintiff was brought before the defendant, on a 
warrant, charged with an outrageous assault and bat- 





Common Pleas. 


tery. After a hearing, he was bound over to answer the 
| charge, gave bail, and paid to the Alderman, $1,41, the 

sum demanded as costs. Three days after this, he sent 
aman to the Alderman’s office to get a bill of particu- 
lars; the Alderman again demanded the costs $1,41, and 
37 cents additional, all which were paid to him and a re- 
ceipt taken. 

The defendant’s counsel contended, and it seemed 
pretty evident, that the second set of costs was de- 
manded in amoment of hurry, by the Alderman, forget- 
ting that they had been already paid. 

The court, King President, laid down the following 
rules of law to the jury: 

1st. That a Magistrate is not protected against penal- 
ties for extortion on the plea of innocent intention or un- 
intentional error; he is presumed and bound to know 
the fee bill; it is comprehensive and clear, and every 
item of chargeable service is distinctly set down. If a 
Magistrate goes beyond the fee bill he is liable for the 
penalty. 2d. A Magistrate, on binding over a defendant 
in a criminal action, has no right to take from him any 
fees beyond those for the recognizance and the commit- 
ment and supersedeas; and then only ifsuch services be 
| actually performed. Verdict for plaintiff $50. 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Of the Value of the Exports of tie Growth, Produce, and Manufacture of the United States, during the year ending 
on the 30th day of September, 1827. 




















THE SEA, 
4 Fisheri 
‘Dried fish, or cod fisheries : : ——. 747,171 
Pickled fish, or river fisheries, (herring, shad, salmon, mackerel) — 240,276 
Whale (common) oil, and whalebone - - ae 223,604 
Spermaceti.oil and candles - - . - - —— 364,281 
————| 1,575,332 
THE FOREST. 
Skins and furs = - - - : - - - - —. 
Ginseng - - - - - - - ° — 441,690 
Product of wood. 79,566 
Staves, shingles, boards, and other laniber - - - 1,697,170 
Oak bark, and other dye - - - - 79,884 
Naval Stores—tar, pitch, rosin, and turpentine - - 402,489 
Ashes—pot and pearl - - . , . 643,171 
2,822,714 
AGRICULTURE. ————_—_——| 3,343,970 
Products of Animals. 
Beef, tallow, hides, and horned cattle - : - 772,636 
Butter and cheese - - - - 184,049 
Pork, (pickled,) bacon, lard, live hogs - - - - 1,555,698 
Horses and mules - - - - - 173,629 
Sheep - - - . - - . > 13,586 
2,699,598 
Vegetable Food. 
Wheat, flour, and biscuit . - - - - 4,645,784 
Indian corn and meal - - > : - - 1,022,464 
Rye meal . - - - - 47,698 
Rye, oats, and other small grain and pulse : ° : 87,284 
Potatoes - - - . - - 39,174 
Apples - - - . : : - : 35,828 
Rice - - - - . - 2,343,908 
————| 8,222,140 
10,921,738 
Tobacco - - - . - . - t - — —_— 6,577,123 
Cotton - - - - ° > - —--- 29,359,545 
Ul other agricultural products, 
Indigo - . - . - - - - ae 8,358 
Plaxseed - . . - . : — 188,606 
Hops - - . - . . . . —- 8,284 
Brown sugar - - - . - . — 1,489 
— 206,737 
MANUFACTURES. 
Soap and tallow candles - - - . —— 901,751 
Leather, boots, and shoes - - : . —— 388,525 
Saddlery - ° - - . - —_— 357,717 
Hats - - - - - : - - —- 286,624 
Wax - - - : ——- 123,354 
Spirits from grain, beer, ae, ond porter - - - —_— 144,832 
Wood, (including coaches and egal carriages) - ee 574,751 
Snuff and tobacco - - . : . — 239,024 
Lead - - - - - — 3,761 
Linseed oil and spirits of turpentine - - - - aa 20,704 
Cordage . - - . - - -_— 63,074 
Irons - 3 : : . . - . ce 273,158 
Spirits from molasses - - - - - — 97,003 
Sugar refined - - - - - — 34,012 
Chocolate - - - - : - —_——— 1,350 
Gunpowder - - . : : - _—_— 176,229 
Copper and brass - - - - - —_—_—_ $2,341 
Medicinal drugs ° : - - ——— 119,390 
aia 3,557,600 
on piece goods. 
ot and coloured - - : - - - 45,120 
White - . . . . : . : 951,001 
Nankeens - - - . - - 14,750 
Twist, yarn, and thread | - - - - - 11,175 
All other manufactures of : - - - - 137,368 


———| 1,159,414 
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MANUFACTURES Continvep. 


Flax and hemp. 
Cloth and thread 
Bags, and all manufactures of 


Wearing apparel - : - ‘ 
Combs and buttons ‘ % : ‘ 
Brushes - = : ‘ ‘ 3 
Billiard tables and apparatus - - - 
Umbrellas and parasols - - - - 


Leather and morocco skins, not sold per pound 
Fire engines and apparatus - : - 





Printing presses and type - - 
Musical instruments - - : 
Books and maps -_ - - . . 
Paper and other stationary - . = 
Paints and varnish - . é ‘ 
Vinegar -  - - 
Earthen and stone ware - . 
Manufactures of Glass - . 

Tin - ° 


Pewter and Lead 
Marble and stone - ‘ 
Gold and silver, and gold leaf 


Gold and silver coin 3 ‘. ‘ 
Artificial flowersand jewelry = - - 
Molasses - - ° ‘ . ‘ 
Trunks - . io 5 . i 
Brick andlime- - ‘ ' é 


Articles not distinguished in returns. 
Manufactured - 
Raw produce 


Dollars . “ 


LL LL LE 





TS 
‘ ‘ 11,084 

: g 5,363 

> } 94;768 
33;415 
73334 
3,191 
49,138 
119,545 
2,513 
33,713 
14,844 
“54,012 
37,716 
29,664 
8,182 


6,492 
59,307 
i 





‘ ‘ . La ' ‘ 


VTLTETTLLP ELL EET 


2,967 
6,183 
3,505 
3,605 

1, 043,574 

22,357 
1,511 
12,483 
3,365 


€ 
‘ ‘ . e 





i 
280,246 


293,379 
| 257,021 





an 550,400} 
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Treasury Derantutnt, Legister’s Office, April 16, 1828. 


JOSEPH NOURSE, Register. 





THE DUKE OF YORK’S DEED FOR PENNSYL- 
VANITA, 


This iridenture made the one ard twentieth day of 
August, in the four and thirtieth year of the reign of our 
sovereign Lord, Charles the If: by the Grace of God, 
of England, Scotland; France; and Ireland, King, De- 
fender of the Faith, &c. Annoque Domini 1682, between 
the most illustrious Prince, his Royal Highness, James 
Duke of York and dljany, Earl of Ulster, &c. of the 
one part, and William Penn, Esq.:son and heir of Sir 
William Penn, Knight, deceased, of the other part : 
Whereas, his Royal Highness being willing and desi- 
rous, that the tract or part of land called Pennsylvania, 
herein-after-mentioned, should be granted and assured 
unto the said William Penn, and his heirs, and for that 
purpose having signified and declared his assent there- 
unto to the Right Honourable the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of plantations, his said majesty, by his letters 
patent, under the great seal of England, bearing date 
the fourth day of March, in the three and thirtieth year 
of his reign, for the considerations therein mentioned, 
did grant unto the said William Penn, and his heirs, 
all that tract or part of land in America, with the Islands 
therein contained, and thereunto belonging, as the same 
is bounded and described in and _ by the said letter pa- 
tent, and therein called Pennsylvania, together with 
several royalties, franchises, jurisdictions, and privileges 
therein contained. 4nd where 
Jive shillings, and for the considerations herein after- 
mentioned, his said Royal Highness is willing and pleas- 
ed. to confirm and make any farther assurance of the 
said tract of land, and premises unto the said William 
Penn, and his heirs. Now, therefore, this Indenture wit- 
nesseth, that his said Royal Highness, out of a special 
regard to the memory and many faithful and eminent 


as, in consideration of 





services heretofore performed by the said Sir William 
Penn, to his said Majesty and Royal Highness, and for 
the better encowaging him the said William, Penn; te. 
proceed in cultivating and improving the said tract of 
ground, and Islands therein and thereunto belonging). 
and reducing the savage and barbarous natives thereof 
to civility, and for the good will which his said Royal 
Highness hath and beareth to the said Wilkam Penn, 
and for other good causes and considerations, hath re- 
mised, releasedy and for ever quit claimed, and by these 
presents, doth for him, and his heirs, remise, release, and 
forever quit claim, unto the said Wiliam Penn (in bis 
peaceable possession now being) his heirs and assigns, 
all the estate, right, title, interest, rents, services, du- 
ties, payments, property, Claim, and demand whatsdev- 
er, of his said Royal Highness, of, into, or out of the 
said tract of land, and all and singular other thé Jands, 
islands, tenements, hereditamefits; and other things 
comprised in the said recited letters patent, and within 
the bounds arid limits therein mentioned, to have and to 
hold, the said tract of land, rents, services, heredita- 
ments; and premises, unto the said William Penn, his 
heirs, to the only use and benefit of the said William 
Penn, his heirs and assigns forever. Jn witness where- 
of, his Royal Highness hath to these presents set his: 


| hand and seal, the day and year first above written. 


JAMES, 


(sEaL.) 
Sealed and delivered 


in the presence of 
J. Wennen, 
Grorck Mann, 


The Duke of York’s Deed of ee of New-Castle, 
,, and twelve miles circle, to William Penn. 

This Indenture, made the four and twentieth day of 

August, in the four and. thirtieth year of the reign of, 








376 DEED FOR NEW-CASTLE. (June 


Saget pentane aeeracentennrdganestneeapicenmannssagieenaeanassnspanieasivamasesnmnaseouinron 


our Sovereign Lord Charles the Second, by the grace 
of God, of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
-King, Defender of the Faith, &c. Annogue Domini, 1682, 
between the most illustrious Prince, his Royal High- 
ness James, Duke of York and Albany, Earl of Ulster, 





&c. of the one part, and William Penn, Esq. son and 


heir of Sir William Penn, Knight, deceased, of the 
other part, witnesseth, that his said Royal Highness, out 
of a special regard to the memory and many faithful 
and eminent services heretofore performed by the said 
Sir William Penn to his said Majesty and Royal High- 
ness; and for the good will which his Royal Highness 
hath and beareth to the said William Penn; and for 
and in consideration of the sum of ten shillings to him 
in hand paid by the said William Penn at and before 
the sealing and -delivery hereof, the receipt whereof is 
chereby acknowledged; and for other good causes and 
considerations, Doth, bargain, sell, enfeoff and confirm 
unto the said William Penn, his heirs ahd assigns, for 
ever, all that the town of New-Castle, otherwise called 
Delaware, and all that tract of land lying within the 
compass or circle of twelve miles about the same, situ- 
ate, lying, and being upon the river Delaware, in Ame- 
rica; and all islands in the saidriver Delaware, and the 
said river and soil thereof, lying north of the souther- 
most part of the said circle of twelve miles about the 
said town, together with all-rents, services, royalties, 
franchises, duties, jurisdictions, liberties, and privileges 
thereunto belonging; and all the estate, right, title, in- 
terest, powers, property, claim and demand whatsoever 
of his said Royal Highness, -of, in, or to, the same, or 
any part or parcel thereof: saving alwdys and reserving 
to his said Royal Highness, his agents and servants, free 
use of all ports, ways and passages into, through and 
out of the bargained premises, and every part and par- 
cel thereof; Zo have and to hold the said town and cir- 
cle of twelve miles of land about the same, Islands, and 
all other the before-mentioned or intended to be hereby 
bargained premises, with their appurtenarices unto the 
said William Penn, his heirs and assigns, to the only 
use and benefit of the said William Penn, his heirs and 
assignis forever, yielding and paying therefor yearly and 
every year unto his said Royal Highness, his heirs and 
assigns, the sum of five eeaes of lawful money of 
England, at the feast of St. Michael the archangel only. 
And the said William Penn, for himself, his heirs and 
assigns, doth covenant and grant to and with his said 
Royal Highness, his heirs and assigns by these presents, 
that he the said William Penn, his heirs and assigns, 
shall and will well and truly pay, or cause to be paid to 
his said Royal Highness, his heirs and assigns, the said 
yearly rent of five shillings, at the days whereon the 
game is reserved to be paid as aforesaid. And his said 
Royal Highness for himself, his heirs and assigns, doth 
covenant and grant to and with the said William Penn, 
his heirs and assigns, by these presents, that his said 
Royal re SI his heirs and assigns, will at any time 
or times hereafter, during the space of seven years next 
ensuing the date hereof, upon the request, and at the 
costs and charges in the law of the said William Penn, 
his heirs and assigns, do, make and execute, or cause or 
procure to be made, done and executed, all and every 
stich further act and acts, conveyances and assurances in 
the law whatsoever for tlie further conveying and assur- 
ing the said town and circle of twelve miles of land 
about the samie, and islands, and all other the premises, 
with the appurtenances, unto the said William Penn, 
his heirs and assigns for ever, as by the counsel learned 
in the law of the said William Penn, his heirs or assigns, 
shall be reasonably devised, advised, or required. And 
his said Royal Highness hath hereby made, constituted 
and appointed John Moll, of New Castle aforesaid, Esq. 
and Ephraim Harman of New-Castle aforesaid, gentle- 
then, jointly, and either of them severally, his true and 
jawful attornies; and by these presents doth give and 
grant unto the said John Moll and Ephraim Harman, his 
said attornies, or either of them, full power and authori- 


Ne ee ee 








ty for him, and in his name and stead, into all and singu- 
lar the premises herein before mentioned, or intended to 
be hereby aliened, enfeoffed and confirmed, and into 
every, or any part or parcel thereof, in the name of the 
whole, to enter, and quict and peaceable possession and 
seisin thereof, or of any part or parcel thereof, in the 
name of the whole, to enter and receive. And after 
peaceable possession thereof had and taken as aforesaid; 
to deliver quiet and peaceable possession and seisin 
thereof, or of any part or parcel thereof, in the name of 
the whole, to the said William Penn, his heirs or as- 
signs, or to his or their lawful attorney or attornies, suf- 
ficiently authorised to receive and take the same, and 
him or them, to leave in the quiet and peaceable posses- 
sion thereof, according to the true intent and meaning 
of these presents. 4nd his said Royal Highness doth 
hereby allow of, ratify aand confirm whatsoever the said 
John Molland Ephraim Harman, his said :+tornies, shall 
lawfully do, or cause to be done, in and about the pre- 
mises, by virtue of these presents, to be as good and ef- 
fectual in the law, to all intents and purposes whatsoever, 
as if his said Royal Highness had done the same in his 
own person, or had been present at the doing thereof. 
In witness whereof his said Royal Highness hath to these 
presents set his hand and seal, the day and year first 
above written. 
JAMES. (s.) 
Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
JOHN WERDEN, 
GEORGE MANN. 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM PENN. 


Taz following valuable original letters of William 
Penn, were read to the Penn Society at their last meet- 
ing. 

(Endorsement.) The Propriector’s Letter to the In- 
dians. 
Ocr. 18th, 1681. 


London: 18th, 8mo. 81. 
My Frrenns— 

. There is one great God and Power that hath made the 
World and all things therein, to whom you and 1 and all 
People owe their being and well being, and to whom 
you and I ‘must one Day give an account, for all that we 
do in the World; this great God hath written his law ir 
our hearts, by which we are taught and Commanded to 
love anid help and do good to one another, and not to do 
harme and mischief one to another: Now this great God 
hath been pleased to make me concerned in yr Parts 
of the World; and the King of the Country where I 
live, hath given untd me a great Province; but I desire 
to enjoy it with your love and consent, that we may al- 
ways live together as Neighbours and Friends, else what 
would the great God say to us, who hath made us not to 
devour and destroy one another, but hve Soberly 
and kindly together in the World? Now I would have 
you well observe; that I am very sensible of the unkind- 
ness and Injustice that hath been too much exercised to- 
wards you by the people of these parts of the world, 
who sought themselves, and to make great great advan- 
tages by you rather than be examples of Justice and 
Goodness unto you, which I hear, hath been matter of 
trouble to you, and caused great Grudgings and Animo- 
sitys, sometimes to the shedding of blood, which hath 
made the great God Angry. But I am not such a man, 
as is well known in my own Country: I have great love 
and regard towardé you, and I desire to Winn and gain 
your love and friendship by a kind, just and peaceable 
life, and the People I send are of the same mind, and 
shall in all things behave themselves accordingly; and 
if in any thing any shall offend you or your People, you 
shall have a full and speedy satisfaction for the same, by 
an equal number of just men on both sides, that by no 
means you may hare just occasion of being offended 
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against them; I shall shortly come to you my selfe. At| ment superior to what is generally afforded by mercan- 
what time we may more largely and freely conferr and | tile pursuits, on leaving school sought for some employ- 
discourse of thes matters; in the mean time. I have sent | ment more congenial with the bent of his mind. He 
my Commissioners to treat with you about land, and aj} gave a decided preference to the law, and having pur- 
firme league of Peace; lett me desire you to be kind to | sued his studies for four years with an eminent solicitor, 
them and the People, and receive thes Presents and To- | he commenced practice in New York; where his know- 
keris which I have sent to you, as a Testimony of my | ledge and talents soon developed themselves, and ap- 
good will to you; and My resolution to live justly, peace- | peared likely to gain for him considerable practice.— 
ably and Friendly with you. Put it pleased Divine Providence, to arrest, by sickness, 
I am your loveing Friend, the course of his ardent pursuits; and by a succession 

WM. PENN. | of circumstances which might then appear opposed to 


; ; , . | his usefulness and comfort, to direct his future life to 

[The signature is autograph, and the whole paper is| 41,0 purposes which infinite wisdom saw best. 
believed to be so, but it is written on ruled lines, and| “ay out the year 1784 his constitution being very much 
in a more formal hand than the Proprietor commonly | enfeebled by illness, his physicians advised the trial of 
used. } a milder climate, as the most likely means to re-establish 
his health. He had some years before been in this 
country, which induced him to give a decided prefer- 
ence to England. At this time he had been married 
about seventeen years; and the prospect of leaving 
their home and near connexions, was, to him and his be- 
loved wife, a severe trial. They hoped, however, that 
with the blessing of Providence on the means thus 
used, they might be favoured, at no distant period, to 
réturn to their native country; which they left with the 
unity and sympathy of their friends, as expressed in the 
certificate from the Monthly Meeting of New York, ad- 
dressed to one of the Meetingsin London. They land- 
ed in the first month, 1785, and in the course of that 
year fixed their residence at Holgate near York; at 
which place they continued to live until the time of 
Lindley es decease. 

During youth, the natural vivacity of his mind led him 
into some of the gaieties incident to that period of life; 
but there is good reason to believe, that he was easily 
made sensible of the operation of Divine Grace, and 
that his morals and principles were preserved from con- 
tamination. For some years previously to his settling 
in England, he had been led to form a correct estimate 
of the value of all earthly pursuits, to turn his back on 
the applause of the world; and had become an humble, 
consistent, and exemplary member of our religious so- 
ciety; his mind, as it matured, having made the princi- 
ples of his education, those of his judgment. 

Such was the character of our dear friend, when, b 
a Providenee which we desire to acknowledge wit 
gratitude, his lot was first cast among us. The humility 
of his deportment, and the Christian spirit which breath- 
ed through his whole conduct, greatly endeared him to 
the members of this meeting, and afforded him a scope 
for usefulness, of which he diligently availed himself, 
for the benefit of all aroundhim. His health continued 
so delicate, as to prevent his taking a very active part in 
our meetings for discipline, or in the concerns of society 
at large; yet, rence Hemet his time, his talents, and 
all that he possessed, but as a trust of which he had to 
render an account, he proved by his future life how 
much may be done for the good of others, under cir- 
cumstances apparently unfavourable, when the love of 
God and of our fellow creatures is the governing prin- 
ciple of the heart. 

In the year 1787, he published the book well known 
by the title of ‘“‘The Power of Religion on the Mind.” 
The consolation which he had himself derived from 
the hopes and promises of the Gospel, led him, doubt- 
less, to the selection of three striking examples of the 
influence of religion, “in retirement, affliction, and at 
the approach of death,” exhibiting its efficacy in retreat 
from the world, and under the most trying circumstan- 
ces of human existence. His desire that many persons 
should reap the benefit of this selection, induced him 
to have a large number of copies printed for gratuitous 
distribution. 

At the time of Lindley Murray’s coming to York, a 
school had just been established for the education of 
girls of the Society of Friends, which soon became an 
object of great imterest to him; and it was for the bene- 






























Literal Copies: 
(Endorsement.) The Proprietors I.ettr to ye Inha- 
bitants of Pennsylvania. 
(Direction.)~ For the Inhabitants of Pennsylvania. 
To be read by my Deputy. 
(Sealed with three small seals of the Arms of Penn.) 


: (Letter. ) 

Mr Frrexps 

I wish you all happiness, here and hereafter. Thes 
are to lett you know that it hath pleased God In his pro- 
vidence to cast you within my Lott and Care. It is a 
business yt though I never undertook before, yet God 
has given me an understanding of my duty and an honest 
minde to doe it uprightly—I hope you will not be 
troubled at yr. chainge and the Kings choice, for you 
are now fixt, at ye mercy of no Governour yt. comes to 
make his fortune great, you shall be govern’d by laws of 
yr. own makeing, and live a free and if you will, a sober 
and industreous People. I shall not usurp the right of 
any. or oppress his person. God has furnisht me wth a 
Better resolution, and has given me his grace to keep 
it. In short, wtever sober and free men can reasonably 
desire for ye security and improvement of their own 
happiness I shall heartely comply wth: and in five 
months resolve, if it pleas God, to see you. In ye mean 
time‘ pray submitt to ye commands of my Deputy so farr 
as they afte consistant with ye law, and pay him thos dues 
(yt. formerly you paid to ye order of ye Governour of 
New York) for my use and benefitt, and so I beseech 
God to direct you in ye way of righteousness, and there- 
in prosper you and yr children after you. 

lam 
Your true Frd: 


WM. PENN. 
London 8th. of ye month called April 1681. 


[All in the hand-writing of W. Penn. } 





A MEMORIAL 


Of York ( England_) Monthly Meeting of Friends, res- 
pecting LINDLEY MURRAY. 


The ancient practice of our Society, of preserving 
memorials of some of its members, whose lives and con- 
versation have eminently illustrated our christian prin- 
ciples, has, we believe, been in various ways beneficial. 
The account of those who have fought the good fight, 
and who, through infinite mercy, we have cause to be- 
lieve, have received the immortal crown, is calculated 
to stimulate the lukewarm to enter on the christian war- 
fare, and to confirm the faith of those, who are already 
engeged: and animate them in the spiritual conflict. It 
1s with these views, that we feel disposed to record a 
notice of the services and character of our late mach 
beloved friend and elder, Lindley Murray. 

_ He wasa native of Pennsylvania, North America; and 
his parents were respected members of the Society of 
Friends. His father designed him for a merchant, and 
he gave him an excellent education. But Lindley 
Murray, having a views of mental improve- 
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fit of this school that he first attempted to simplify, and | 
thereby facilitate the acquirement, of elementary in- | 
struction. In his publications for this purpose, he not 


versation, to be an eminent preacher of righteousness— 
illustrating, in all his deportment, our Christian testimo- 
nies, with uniform consistency; and we believe we may 


only excluded whatever was calculated to impress false 
principles and sentiments in morals and religion, but he 


truly say, adorning the gospel of God, his Saviour, in all 
| things. 


also aimed to make the course of instruction, in the cle- His charities, both public and private, but particularly 
ments of useful knowledge, subservient to a still higher the latter, were extensive. He was a firm friend to the 
object—that of imbuing the susceptible minds of youth | education of the poorer classes of society, which he 
with the purest principles and precepts of Christian | evinced not only by his liberality in assisting public in- 
morality. The fruits of these unostentatious labours | stitutions for this purpose, but by his kind attentions to 





cannot be accurately estimated; but we have reason to 
believe that, under the Divine blessing, they have had 
a decided and extensive influence in the formation of 
virtuous and religious characters. 

In the year 1795, seven friends were committed to 
York Castle for refusing to pay tithes; the claimant 
having pursued the Exchequer process, instead of the 
more easy mode of recovery provided by law. Lindley 
Murray assisted the prisoners in the statement of their 
ease, which was published under the title of ‘*The Pri- 
soner’s Defence;” and also in the further support of 
their cause, in reply to the allegations of the prosecutor. 
In these works, the soundness of his judgment, and his 
habitual self-government and christian temper, were 
strikingly evinced. His opponent had attacked the ob- 
jects of his severity with harsh invective; the replies 
returned, not railing for railing, but displayed the force 
of truth, clothed in the spirit of Him who prayed for 
his persecutors. 

These publications, as well as the Christian conduct 
of the sufferers, excited a feeling of respect and com- 
miseration. for them, which, we believe, tended to 
strengthen, in the public mind, the testimony they sup- 


ported, and to call forth, even froin the members of his | 
own profession, a general expression of disapprobation 


of the measures pursued by the claimant. 

In the year 1812, Lindley Murray published ‘‘A selec- 
tion from Bishop Horne’s Commentary on the Psalms;” 
a work which, for many years, formed a part of his daily 
reading. In the latter years of his life, his bodily infir- 
mities increased, but his mind was preserved in intel- 
lectual and spiritual brightness; and he was particularly 


watchful, that his weakness of body should not lead to | 


any habits of indolence or unnecessary self indulgence. 


A considerable portion of his time, during the latter | 


part of his life, was employed in the correction and im- 


provement of the numerous editions of his various | 


works. His concern for the religious instruction of the 
youth of our society, led him, when in his seventieth 


year, to prepare and publish ‘A Compendium of Reli- | 


gious Faith and Practice,” chiefly designed for their 
use: and shortly afterwards he published a little work 
on“ The Duty and Benefit of a Daily Perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures in Families;” which evinced his conti- 
nued concern for the best interests of society at large. 
Thus was our dear friend engaged, through the course 
of a long life, to exhibit in his daily walk,and to pro- 
mote in the world, whatsoever things were honest, and 
lovely, and of good report. It remains for us to men- 
tion afew particulars more immediately illustrating his 
religious views and private character, and his general 
usefulness as a member of our religious society. Whilst 
health permitted him, he was a diligent attender of our 
meetings for worship and ‘discipline; in the former of 
which, he was occasionally engaged to offer a word of 
exhortation, and his communications were very accept- 
able to Friends. In the year 1791, he was, with the 
full unity of the monthly meeting, recorded as a minis- 
ter. 

Doubts attended his own mind as to the propriety of 
this step, on the part of his friends; and the weakness of 
his voice seemed to confirm him in the belief that public 
ministry was not the line of service in which his Divine 
master designed to employ him. Under this impression, 
in the year 1802, he requested that his name might no 
Jonger stand in the list of ministers, and his wish was 
complied with. He continued, however, in life and con- 


| the wants of those in his own neighbourhood, at a pe- 
riod considerably prior to the general interest being ex- 
| cited on the subject. He was very solicitous for the 
improvement of the condition of the Indian aborigines 
of his native country, and of the African race. He took 
a lively interest in the proceedings of the Bible Society, 
| and in every thing which related to the extension of the 
| Redeemer’s kingdom on earth. 

His exemplary moderation and simplicity in every 
thing connected with his own expenditure, in his dress, 
in the furniture of his house and table, and the entire 
coincidence of his beloved and faithful partner in all his 
views, enabled them to devote a considerable part of 

| their income, and the profits which he derived from his 
numerous works, to objects of piety and benevolence. 
| He was, at the same time, hospitable in his house, and 
| though liberal, discriminating and judicious in his chari- 
ty. His mind, indeed, was richly imbued with Christian 
love; from which divine root flowed that meekness, pa- 
| tience, gentleness, charity, and forgiving temper, which 
| he so uniformly evinced. 
| Although during nearly the last twenty years of his 
| life, he was unable, from the state of his health, to unite 
| with us in public worship, yet his zeal and devotion 
were not, we are persuaded, in any degree diminished. 
| His delight was stillin the law of the Lord, and in his 
law did he meditate dav and night. Nor, though ne- 
| cessarily more excluded from their society, were his love 
and attachment to his friends abated. 

He wasready and willing, when of ability, to be con- 
sulted by them; and he continued to the last to take a 

lively interest in whatever related to their welfare. He 
rejoiced especially in the indication of spiritual growth 
/amongst us; and was greatly concerned for the due ex- 
ercises of our Christian discipline, in the spirit of meek- 
| ness and wisdom. 

He stood in the station of an elder, from the year 1802 
to the period of his death; and the judgment and advice 
of one whose experience was so extensive, ahd whose 
natural powers and acquirements had been so sanctified 
by Divine Grace, was a privilege to us, for which, while 
we deplore the loss, we desire to render our humble ac- 
| knowledgments to the Giver of all good. Our dear 
| friend, notwithstanding his various privations from the 

state of his health, was remarkable for cheerfulness: and 
| he was frequently led to number his blessings, and to 
| acknowledge that the afflictions, and what appeared to 
| be the most adverse circumstances of his life, were de- 
| signed to promote his final well-being. He never re- 
| pined at his long confinement, but was wont to observe 

how pleasant was his prison, if he might use the term. 

Whilst thus cultivating the Christian enjoyment of 
life, as an evidence of his gratitude to God, he was often 
led, with great humility, to contemplate.the close of it 
as the commencement of a state of infinite enjoyment. 
He frequently expressed his sense of his own imperfec- 
tions and unworthiness, and uniformly evinced that his 

ir of salvation rested — on the merey of God, 





through the atonement and mediation of Jesus Christ. On 

the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his union with 
‘his beloved partner, he thus expressed himself in writ- 
ing: ‘* In the course of the long period of our union, we 
have had our trials and afflictions, we have seen a varie- 
| ty of trying events and situations; but we have been te 
vomred gan, with many great and distinguished blessings. 
| Even the afflictions, and what appeared to be adverse 


| occurrences, were designed for our final well-heing.— 
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1 hope the gracious intention of these dispensations otherwise be entitled to under the first section of this 
will be fully answered, by our being safely landed, | act; and every pension to which said Officer is now en- 








through the atonement and intercession of our blessed | titled, shall cease after the passage of this act. 


Redeemer, on those happy shores where no clouds nor 


of happiness shall have passed away, we shall only seem 
to have begun our felicity—a felicity that will never 
end.” 

The following memorandum found in his writing 
desk, but to which there is no date, evinces that habit 
of watchfulness and scif-examination so necessary to the 
growth of Christian character: ‘* Preserve me from all 
vain self-complacency; from seeking the applause of 
men; and from all sojicitude about what they may think 
orsay of me. May I be truly humble, and of a meek 
and quiet spirit. If I have done any good to my fellow 
creatures, or in any degree promoted the will of my 
heavenly Father, may I unfeignedly give him all the 
glory, attributing nothing to myself, and taking comfort 
only from the refiection, thatan employment in his ser- 
vice affords an evidence that his mercy is towards me; 
that 1 am not forsaken by Him, and that he is training 
me for an inhabitant of his blessed kingdom; 
glorify and serve my God and Redeemer forever.” 

A few days after entering on his 81st year, he wrote as 
follows:—*‘ For the mercies and preservation, and the 


there 


{alluding to his wife) we have had abundant cause to be 


thankful to our heavenly Protector and Father. May 


He be pleased to prepare us for his holy and happy | 
; y | 


kingdom, where we shall then have to rejoice forever, 
in rendering continual thanksgivings and praises, and | 
the most devout and zealous services, to our Heavenly | 
Father, Redeemer and Sanctifier, One God, blessed for- 
ever.” 

These memorandums express, we believe, the daily 
aspirations and acknowledgments of our dear friend’s 
mind; and in this state of preparation, and of humble 
and comfortable reliance onthe mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, was he, we doubt not, found, when the messen- 
ger of death delivered his hasty summons, and called 
him from the labours of the church militant on earth, to 
the joys of the church triumphant in heaven, 

On the evening of the 13th of the 2d month, 1826, 
he was suddenly seized with a severe attack of indisposi- 
tion, and on the morning of the 16th he breathed his 
last, in great peace and resignation, in the 81st year of 
his age. His remains were interred in the Friends’, bu- 
rying-ground at York; a large number of Friends and 
other respectable inhabitants attending his funeral and 
the subsequent meeting. 

Signed in our monthly meeting held at York, the 17th 
of 5th month, and 20th of 6th month, 1826. 

[By fifty-seven persons.) 


T.AW OF THE UNITED STATES. 


An Act for the relief of certain surviving officers and 
soldiers of the army of the Revolution. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, That each of the surviving officers of the army of 
the Revolution, in the continental line, who was enti- 
tled to half pay by the resolve of October 21st, 1780, be 
authorised to receive, out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, the amount of his full pay 
in said line, according to his rank in the line, to begin 
on the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-six, and to continue during his natural life: 
Provided, that under this act, no officer shall be entitled 
to receive a larger sum than the full pay of a captain in 
said line. 

Src. 2.—And beit further enacted, That whenever any 
of said officers has received money of the United States 
as a pensioner, since the third day of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-six aforesaid, the sum so 


received shall be deducted from what said officer would | 


storms are ever known; and where after millions of ages 
| 
| 
' 
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Sen. 4.— nd be it further enacted, That every surviv- 
ing non-commissioned officer, musician, or private in 
said army, who enlisted therein for and during the war, 
and continued in service until its termination. and there- 
by became entitled to receive a reward of eighty dol- 
lars, under.a resolve of Congress, passed May 15th, one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, shall be en- 
titled to receive his full monthly pay, in said service, out 
of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropri- 
) begin on the third day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six, and to continue during 


ated, t 
his natural life; Provided, That nonon-commissioned of- 
ficer, musician, or private, in said army, who is now on 
the pension list of the United States, shall be entitled ta 
the benefits of this act. 

Sec. 4.—And be it further enacted, That the pay al- 
lowed for this act, shall, under the direction of the Se- 
cretary ofthe Treasury, be paid to the officer or soldier 
entitled thereto, or to their authorized Attorney, at such 
places and days as said Secretary may direct; and that 
no foreign officer shall be entitled to said pay, nor shall 
any officer or soldier reccive the same, until he furnish 


| to said Secretary, satisfactory evidence that he is enti- 
continuance of the many blessings we have had together | 


tled to the same, in conformity to the provisions of this 
act; and the pay allowed by this act, shall not, in any 
way, be transferable, or liable to attachment, levy or 
seizure by any legal process whatever, but shall enure 
wholly tv the personal benefit of the officer or soldier 
entitled to the same by this act. 

Src. 5.—.And be it further enacted, That so much of 
said pay as accrued by the provisions of this act before 
the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, shall be paid to the officers and soldiers 
entitled to the same; &s soon as may be, in the manner, 
and under the provisions before mentioned; and the pay 
which shall accrue after said day, shall be paid semi-an- 
nually, in like manner, and under the same provi- 
sions. 

ANDREW STEVENSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SAMUEL SMITH, 
President of the Senate, pro tempore. 

Approved, 15th May, 1828. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


TIDE IN THE DELAWARE. 

The ordinary rise of the tide is about five feet: but it 
is very variable, on many accounts. A strong easterly 
wind has been known to raise the tide three feet above 
the ordinary height; while a strong westerly wind has 
been known to depress it three feet below the ordinary 
low water. A long drought will sensibly depress the 
tide, while heavy rains will not fail to raise it. 

The moon also has her influence on the tides; and 
the effect produced depends upon a combination of cir- 
cumstances. The highest elevation, and lowest depres- 
sion, of tides, are produced, when, at the same juncture, 
there occur the time of the equinox, the moon in con- 
junction or opposition to the sun, and she near her pe- 
rigee. A reverse position in the heavens will produce 
a reverse effect. 

The tide rises most rapidly onthe first of the flood — 
In the short period of one hour and a half, the tide will 
be more than one halfup. Annexed is a table, exhibit- 
ing the rise of the tide for every half hour, to the nearest 
inch, the fractional parts being rejected: 


The whole rise The rise for 
of the tide. each half hour. 
hours ft. in. ft. in. 
03 1 2 1 3 
1 2 8 a 
14 3 2 011 
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It is very remarkable that the tide rises in the ratio of 
ten inches for the first half hour, nine inches for the se- 
cond, eight inches for the third, and so on, in an arith- 
metical decrease, to unity, This simple ratio can be 
easily remembered, and from it the proportional rise of 
the tide may be readily calculated for any half hour, af- 
ter the manner illustrated in the next pa 

The following table exhibits the fall 
every half hour, to the nearest inch; 


The whole fall 
of the ti 


ft. in, 
0 8 


4 
11 
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As the whole fall of the tide requires much longer 
time than the rise, it wili necessarily be less rapid in fall- 
ing than in rising. There appears, however, a consider- 
able analogy in the ratios. The proportional fall of the 
tide for any half hour required, may be found by assum. 
ing 14 for the first, 13 for the second, 12 for the third, 
and so on, ina decreasing arithmetical progression to 
unity: for example, let it be required the proportional 
fall of the tide for one hour and a half, that is for three 
half hours; 14, 13, and 12, added, will be 39; and the 
sum of 14, 13, and 12, &c, to unity, is 105; therefore, as 
39 is to 105, is the proportion required nearly one-third, 
which is agreeable to the table. 

From the above table, it will be apparent, that the 
tide, in the short period of about two hours and one 
quarter, will be half down. 

The above observations were taken at a time when it 

was calm, and the tide about an ordin height. A 
strong wind or freshet will necessarily affect the ratios 
of the rising and falling of the tide herein exhibited; yet, 
notwithstanding, the proportions will nearly hold good 
in all cases, 
‘The effect of a freshet on the channel is twofold,— 
that arising from an increased velocity of water, and from 
an increased quantity of sediment; which it invariably 
brings down. The effect of ice is most to be dreaded, 
when there are united with a freshet, a high tide and 
strong winds, 

The high water at Cape May is about six hours reach- 
ing Philadelphia, a distance of about a hundred and 
twenty miles. Now, if this tide be the effect of an ab- 
solute horizontal motion of the whole mass of water, 
then the tide must move at the rate of twenty miles per 
hour, which far exceeds the true velocity. It is near 
low water at Philadelphia, when it is high water at Cape 
May; and vice versa. 

The tide has been very justly compared to a wave, 
the of which is at the Cape, and the bottom near 
Philadeiphia. A vessel leaying Cape May in the early 
flood, and arriving in Philadelphia within eleven hours, 
will bring the flood tide the whole distance with her. — 


| 


But, in descending the river, the tide will be anticipat- 
ed one hour in about the distance of every twenty 
miles. 

If Philadelphia be supposed to be a hundred feet 
above the level of Cape May, the angle of ascent will in 
that case not exceed half a minute of a degree, which 
very gradual declivity the tide would not require much 
force to surmount. We can scarcely suppose that the 
high water mark at Philadelphia, so many miles from 
the ocean, is not above the level of the high water mark 
at Cape May. Were fifteen or twenty miles faithfully 
levelled, it would fully establish the truth. 

The more irregular the river is, and the more shoals 
and islands in it, the greater will, be the friction, and 
consequently the less will be the force of the water to 
ascend above the level. 

If a trough be made, and placed im a position a little 
elevated, with the one end in water, it will be found, on 
producing a wave, that the water will ascend in the 
trough, and rise considerably above its level, especially 
if the sides of the trough be converging to each other 
from the water. 

It is probable that a declivity of the river is an addi- 
tional cause to that already stated, for the inequality in 
the times of the ebbing and flowing of the tides. 

A log, set afioat in the middle of the current, on the 
first of the ebb, will never return on the flood to the 
same place, unless it descend twenty miles, and have a 
current equally strong onthe flood. If the log descend 
twenty miles, it will anticipate the flood one hour, and 
consequently will only have six hours in descending; 
and if the current be equally strong on the flood, the 
log in returning will gain one hour, which will make its 
whole time on the flood six hours, equal to the time on 
the ebb, and therefore it will be brought precisely back 
to the place whence it started. 

If the log descend more than twenty miles, it will on 
the flood, return and pass above the place left. For 
example, if we suppose it to descend forty miles below 
Philadelphia, it will anticipate the flood two hours, and 
therefore will only be five ant in descending; and the 
flood, having the same velocity, will bring it back in five 
hours, and gain on the flood two hours; in which time, 
at the same rate, it willascend sixteen miles above Phi- 
ladelphia, from which place it was supposed to start on 
the first of the ebb. 

It seems a paradox to say, that the farther down the 
river the log descends on the ebb, the farther up the 
river it will ascend on the flood: but the fact has been 
made very obvious. 

We cannot, however, reverse the proposition, and 
say, that the least distance the log will descend on the 
ebb, the farther it will be below the place on the close 
of the flood. There must therefore be a point, to 
which, if the log descend, it will, on the close of the 
flood. be the farthest distance ‘possible below the place 
left, supposing, as before, the strength of the ebb and 
flood tides to be equal. 

The tide falls considerably towards the close of the 
flood, and before the current begins to run down in the 
middle of the river. It was found, on repeated trials 
to vary from six to twelve inches in its fall, and to be 
from thirty minutes to one hour and a half in falling. 
The wind from the southward prolongs the time of its 
falling, and produces the greatest fall; but the wind 
from the northward produces the contrary effect. 

This circumstance induced a suspicion, that the water 
towards the bottom of the river descended, while it was 
running up on the top. Not that the sinking must ne- 
cessarily depend on the water descending the river; for 
the tide, like a wave, may continue to run up, and rise, 
until its apex has passed, and then produce a consequent 
sinking, without a particle of water descending the 
river. 

However, to ascertain the truth, a long cylindrical 
Eo of wood was procured, and loaded at one end, 
y putting lead ipto a cavity formed for the purpose, 
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until it was made to sink in a perpendicular position, so 
as to leave only about three feet out of water. 

Now it is evident, that if this pole be placed in the 
current, it will show, by its inclination, whether the 
top or bottom of the river has the greater velocity; for, 
if the rod incline forward, according to the direction of 
the current, it is an evidence that the water towards the 
surface has the greatest velocity; but if it incline back- 
ward, it shows that the swiftest current is towards the 
bottom: if it retain a perpendicular position, the current 
in that case must either have an equal velocity from the 
top to the bottom, or have the least one near the mid- 
dle, while towards the surface and bottom the velocities 
must either be equal, or so adjusted by different celeri- 
ties, as to keep the pole in that position, 

in this way, several trials were made; and it was found, 
that both on the ebb and flood tide, the pole inclined 
at the top up the river, indicating thereby that the bot- 
tom had the greater velocity on the ebb, and the top 
the greater on the flood. On the ebb, the pole, as an 
evidence of this, moved faster than the boat which was 
left ¢o float down after it, but on the flood it was found 
te move slower. 

Kk was truly remarkable, that, near the close of the 
fload tide, the pole first became stationary, and shortly 
afterwards began to descend the river, while on the sur- 
face every thing was drifting up. These facts fully es- 
tablished the point which first induced the experiment 
to be made. 

It is probable that the tide begins to run down at the 
bottom at least half an hourbefore the top. At7 o’clock, 
at the depth of fifty feet, the board was drawn down 
the river, when at the same time the top had the velo- 
city of three quarters of a mile per hour up the river; 
from which it will be evident, that the current towards 
the bottom, at that time, must have had a considerable 
velocity, such as to communicate to the ball and cross- 
square* a sufficient force to overcome the resistance 
near the surface. 

It is possible, that the freshet of one day may be pro- 
ducing and carrying on certain effects, which a strong 
wind, or body of ice, may, in a few days afterward, 
avert, and produce a contrary impression. 

Taking into consideration, therefore, the constant 
changes of the winds, of the rise of tides, of the un- 
certainty of freshets, of ice, and of local obstructions 
which are sometimes thrown in the channel, it would be 
impossible to foretel precisely what changes may take 
place. It is well known that variations have occurred, 
very contrary to the expectations of judicious persons. 


M’ Clure’s Survey, 
July 4, 1820. 


NORTH WEST PASSAGE. 

The last number of the American Quarterly Review 
contains the following notice of an attempt made by a 
vessel from this city in 1753—to discover a N. W. pas- 


*¢In 1753, an expedition was fitted out from Philadel- 
phia, then the Capital of the province of Pennsylvania, 
and justly known for its commercial enterprise. This 
attenipt was made at the expense of a number of gen- 
tlemen, who were desirous of seeing the north west 
passage accomplished. The schooner Argo was pre- 
pared for this service, and the command given to a cap- 
tain Swaine, who set sail on the 4th March for Hudson’s 
Bay. Having ‘touched at the Hiannas, near Cape Cod, 
and at Portsmouth, in New England to take in her com- 
Coen of hands,’ &c. she took her departure from the 

tter place on the 15th April. Satisfied that the parti- 
culars of this voyage will prove interesting to all Ame- 
rican readers, we extract the description of it published 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette, Nov. 15, 1753. 





* Alluding to the instrument used, and which is de- 
acribed in the report. 





‘Sunday last arrived here the schooner Argo, captain 
Charles Swaine, who sailed from this port last spring on 
the discovery of a north west passage. She fell in with 
the ice off (cape) Farewell: left the eastern ice and 
fell in with the western ice in lat. 58, and cruised to 
the northward to lat. 63 to clear it, but could not, it 
then extending to the eastward. On herreturn to the 
southward, she met two Danish ships, bound to Ball 
River and Disco up Davis’s straits, who had beenin the ice 
14 days off (cape) Farewell, and had then stood to west- 
ward, and assured the commander that the ice was fast 
to the shore all above Hudson’s straits to the distance of 
forty leagues out, and that there had not been such a 
severe winter as the last these 24 years that they had 
used that trade; they had been nine weeks from Copen- 
hagen. The Argo, finding she could not get round the 
ice, pressed through it, and got into the strait’s mouth 
the 26th of June and made the island Resolution, but 
was forced out by vast quantities of drivingice, and got 
into a clear sea, the first of July. On the 14th, cruising 
the ice for an opening to get in again, she met 4 sail of 
Hudson’s Bay ships endeavoring to get in again, and 
continued with them till the 19th, when they parted in 
thick weather, which continued to the 7th of August in 
lat. 624, the Hudson’s Bay men supposed themselves 40 
leagues from the western land. The Argo ran down 
the ice from 63 to 57° 30’, and after repeated attempts 
to enter the straits in vain, as the season for discovery 
on the western side of the Ray was over, she went on 
the Labrador Coast, and discovered it plainly from 56 to 
65, finding no less than six inlets, to the heads of all 
which they went, and of which we hear they have made 
avery good chart, and have a better account of the 
country, its soil, produce, &c. than has hitherto been 
published. ‘The captain says ’tis much like Norway, 
and that there is no communication with Hudson’s Bay 
through Labrador where one has been heretofore ima- 
gined, a high ridge of mountains running north and 
south ahout 50 leagues within the coast. In one of the 
harbors, they found a deserted wooden house with a 
brick chimney which had been built by some English, 


as appeared by sundry things they left behind; and af-. 
terwards in another harbor they met captain Goff in a. 
Snow from London, who informed that the same Snow- 


had been there last year, and landed some of the Mora- 
vian brethren, who had built that house, but the natives 
having decoyed the then captain of the Snow and five 
or six hands, under pretence of trade, and carried them 
all off (they having gone imprudently without arms, ) 
the Snow after waiting 16 days without hearing of them 
went home, and was obliged to take away the Mora- 
vians to help work the vessel. Part of her business this 
year was to inquire after these men. Captain Swaine 


| discovered a fine fishing bank, which lies but six leagues 


off the coast, and extends from lat. 57 to 54, supposed 
to be the same hinted at in captain Davis’s second voy- 
age. No bad accident happened to the vessel, and the 
men kept in perfect health during the whole voyage 
and returned all well’ 

‘Not satisfied with the results of this attempt, captain 
Swaine, again sailed in the Argo in the following spring. 
After much search, we are enabled to find only the fol- 
lowing notice of this voyage. The Pennsylvania Jour- 
nal and Weekly Advertiser of Thursday, October 24th, 
1754, published in Philadelphia, says: On Thursday 
last arrived here the schooners Argo, captain Swaine, 
who was fitted out in the spring, on a discovery of a 
north-west passage, but having three of his men killed 


by the Indians on the Labrador coast, returned without 
success.” 


In addition to the foregoing, we have found the fol- 


lowing paragraphs respecting the above voyages: 


“Several of the principal merchants and gentlemen of 


this city, who with other merchants and gentlemen of 
North America, subscribed to fitting out capt. Swaine, 
in the schooner Argo in the discovery of the north west 
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» met at the Bull’s Head in this city, on the 23d | no place, less than eight feet above the water line of 





anst. and expressed a general satisfaction with captain 
Swaine’s proceedings during his voyage, though he 


‘could not accomplish his purpose, and unanimously yo- 


*ted him a very handsome present.” 
Pennsylvania Gazette, Nov. 29, 1753. 

*On Saturday last several habits wore by the Eske- 
maux Indians, who inhabit the southern parts of the 
Labrador, with their utensils, and other curiosities, be- 
longing to that people, were delivered by capt. Swaine, 
into our library, being a present from the North West 
Company to the Library Company of this city.”’* 

Pennsylvania Gazette, Nov. 14, 1754. 

* They are not now in possession of the Library, 
and probably have been lost or destroyed. As they 
were presented soon after captain Swaine’s return from 
the second voyage, they were probably collected during 


that yoyage.—Ep. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 


Report of Engineer on the Kiskeminetas division of the 
Pennsylvania Canal. 
‘To Abner Lacock, Esquire, acting commissioner on the 
western division of the Pennsylvania canal. 

S1r,—In obedience to an act of the general assembly 
of Pennsylvania, and agreeably to a requisition of the 
«anal board, I have the honor to submit to you a full 
and detailed statement of the costs for the construction 
of the canal from the termination of the Kiskeminetas 
river, into the Allegheny, to the end of section No. 123, 
as located and under contract. The items of each con- 
tract are enumerated; the aggregate amount the work 
will have cost when completed, and the contractors 
names are given. It will also be perceived, that all 
works, not as yet under contract on this division, I have 
set down the probable amount for their complete con- 
struction. For the purpose of comparing the final cost 





dam or 14 feet above the bottom of canal. Considering 
the magnitude of this work, its great utility, and the 
| perseverance of the contractors to complete their work 

in a permanent manner, I have no hesitation in saying, 
| that no public work of the kind can, to any extent, be 
found in the United States, which may be compared to 
this section of the Pennsylvania canal. It is further 
premised, that had the dam above mentioned, been lo- 
cated as far up the river as to enable the engineer to 
reduce the height to 12 feet, the total expense of con- 
structing canal would stand as follows, agreeably to my 
estimates: 





To 12 miles and 48 chains of canal, inclu- 
ding all items not enumerated, ¢ $195,866 





Dam 12 feet high, 8,000 
Guard lock. 6,000 
$209,865 


Amount of expenses as located, 158,188 04 








$51,676 96 


The principal reason why a canal would have been so 
expensive, had it been adopted in the present instance, 
is owing to the necessity of having to continue the level 
without locking. You, sir, will readily perceive that a 
continued level, which in one situation might afford a 
proper cutting for a canal, would if extended and adopt- 
ed as the ground rises with the river, cause an increase 
in the depth to be excavated, and by consequence aug- 
ment the amount of labor, costs,&c. The construction 
of a canal under such circumstances would not only be 
extremely difficult, but attended with incalculable ex- 
pense; when if locks could be adopted, should afford 
canal navigation comparatively cheap. Ina word, the 
situation of the ground along the bottom lands, through- 
out the foregoing distance, is generally from 12 to 18 

| feet above the bottom of the feeder line. 
| The second division embraces a line of 31 miles and 


Difference in favor of present location, 


with former estimates, I have, in the present communi- | 55 chains, and commences at the end of 64th mile as 
cation, divided the line committed to my superintend- | located by Mr. Olmstead, being the end of section No. 
ance, into two sections or parts. The first of which I | 48, and terminates at the end of section No. 123, or the 
commenced locating at the mouth of the Kiskeminetas, | 31st mile of Mr. Olmstead’s location. This division 
on the 2ist day of May last, assisted by William B. Fos- | embraces in the whole distance, four dams; one of 16 
ter, jr. and Theophilus Williams. This location extends | feet, two of 174 feet, and one of 11 feet perpendicular 
no further than the 78th section, and was ready to be | rise above the bed of the river; affording in all 93 miles 
put under contract by the 28th of June last. | of slack Water navigation. These four dams, including 

The whole of the first division is 12 miles and 48 | the cost of constructing a substantial towing path along 
chains; and consists of what was originally called the | the bank of the river, will have saved the state, agreea- 
“feeder line.” It was surveyed by judge Roberts, in | bly to my calculations, at least $30,000. But when it is 
1826, but as no estimates made by him, were published | taken into view, that the valuable salt works in opera- 





in any of the canal reports, I have no data wherewith to 
compare the contemplated cost herein submitted. 

The line commences upon a level with the aqueduct 
across the Allegheny river, and is about 40 feet above 
low water mark. The height of this level above the 
river being considerably too much of an elevation for 
the situation of the ground proceeding a distance of five 
miles up the river, has ina great measure, enhanced the 
expense of canal navigation along this distance. 

At the end of section No, 23, I located a dam 27 feet 
perpendicular ftom the bed of the river; the top of 
which will be two feet above high water line of canal, 
and is expressly designed to retain the surplus water of 
the spring freshets as a reserve for any deficiency that 
might occur in dry seasons, or result from unforeseen 
providences. The water thus accumulated in the river 
and detained for contingencies by the two extra feet of 
elevation in the dam, amounts to 33 millions of cubic 
feet, or $300 locks full. This dam furnishes a slack 
water navigation of six and a half miles, the remaining 
distance of the feeder line. A substantial towing path 
‘will be constructed along the shore; a considerable part 
ef which is now completed, and all in a certain pros- 

pect of being speedily done to my entire satisfaction. 
J may here state, thatthe top of the towing path is in 


| tion on the banks of the Kiskeminetas are neither da- 

| maged nor removed (which must have been the case 

hada canal been constructed) then indeed, with all 
moderation, it can be asserted, that not less than $50,000 

| more are saved by the line now under contract; ree 
an aggregate sum of actual saving when compared wi 
former estimates predicated upon canal navigation, equal 
to $80,000. The total extent of slack water navigation 
is 164 miles. 

With respect to that part of the line situate between 
the 78th section, and terminating ‘at or near Blairsville,’ 
I commenced the location on the 12th of September, 
assisted by D. K. Bishop and Michael Kennedy. Our 
labors were performed and the division ready to be put 

| under contract by the 23d day of October last. 

No material variation has been made in the course 
pursued by Mr. Olmstead, until the end of the 43 mile 
or the 104th section of our present location. From 
this point, the north side of the river presents but a 
continued series of difficulties to canal navigation. The 
lofty mountains on either side of the river, are literally 
walls of solid rock. The river winds its way as if at a 
loss which course to pursue, being interrupted in its 
meandering by those stupendous, and almost impassible 
barriers. For some time I was at a loss to conceive 
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what should be done, and after having examined every 
ravine and valley in the neighbourhood, I availed my- 
self of the local information of the oldest settlers in the 
vicinity; who, to their credit and patriotism be it spoken, 
afforded me every possible aid in my examinations. I 
apprehend it would be doing the citizens of this section 








ed from a steady communication between all parts of 
the state would be superfluous on the present eecasion. 
However, even the completion of the line between 
Johnstown and Pittsburg, is of itself sufficient te con- 
vince every friend to the interests of this state, that 
Pennsylvania is destined to be the key stone, in the arch 


of country injustice, not to make this public expression | ofour agricultural and manufacturing confederacy. The 
of my acknowledgments, and to say that without refer-| majestic forests upon the Chesnut ridge, and Laurel 
ence to sectional or local interests, each appeared willing | hill, which at present exhibit but an unimproved soil, 


to sacrifice sordid views on the altar of public good.— 
Happily, however, I discovered a passage, where by | 
crossing the river to the south side and making a tunnel | 
of 750 feet in length, through a hill of about 300 feet | 
elevation, I could cut off in distance 2} miles of the 
most unfavourable obstacles to canal navigation; and by 
keeping the south side of the river, toa point “at or 
near Blairsville,’ should save the state to the actual 
amount of $83,000 on this particular location, according 
te the contract prices agreed on at the sales in Octo- 
ber last. This saving, itis evident, is the difference be- 
tween the survey of Mr. Olmstead, and my estimate, that 
gentleman having continued his exploring line around 
the bend of the river. I may further remark that the 
distance to Blairsville from the mouth of the Kiskemine- 
tas on the north side is 46 miles; and that the present 
location by the tunnel route to the same place is but 43? 
miles. 

_ A few contracts have as yet to be entered into, but in 
all such cases I have made a liberalestimate. A sum of 
$10,000 is added to cover incidental expenses of super- 
intendance, &c. 

It remains to take a general view of the whole line un- 
der my care and to submit some remarks in relation 
thereto. Respecting the actual amount of work done, 
you have a detailed statement in my last estimates; a 
correct schedule is annexed, showing the whole amount 
of each contract, with the contractors names, &c. 

An erroneous idea is somewhat prevalent in this sec- 
tion of country, respecting the interruption of the river 
trade, in consequence of the erection of the dams, above | 
mentioned. Were such the fact, no liberal mind would | 
cavil on reflecting upon the vast importance of the ca- | 
nal to every part of the state, but particularly to this 
highly favoured manufacturing district. Partial and | 
momentary inconveniences ought at all times to give 
place to general and permanent benefits. Indeed, I 
must acknowledge, I know of no intelligent citizen, 
with whom I have conversed on this subject, but has 
unhesitatingly declared in favour of submitting, all na- 
tural adyantages towards the completion of the Penn- 
sylvania canal. In the mean time I would respectfully 
suggest that where persons trading on the river might 
be anxious to avail themselves of an uninterrupted navi- 
gation at the seasons of high water, (should the legisla- 
tive wisdom of the state deem it advisable, ) locks might 
be constructed at a moderate expense, adjoining the 
dams, to communicate immediately with the channel of 
the river. But ifany part of the state is eventually to be 
benefitted by the canal, I say without fear of reasonable 
contradiction, there is none can be more advantaged by 
its completion than the numerous enterprising manufac- 
turers in this vicinity. When the canal shall be in suc- 
cessful operation, the Kiskeminetas salt merchants will 
no longer complain of an uncertain facility to a good | 
market, nor will the transient passenger witness thou- 
sands of barrels of salt under roof for miles along the 
the river, owing to an uncertain river navigation; be- 
sides the innumerable coal pits in this neighbourhood 
must then become a source of profitable trade to a hardy 
and honest portion of our citizens. Markets will also be 
equalized to our farmers and manufacturers to an incal- 
culable extent. And in addition, the surplus water re- 
tained by the dams can be converted into a productive 
revenue to the state, by the superabundance of waTrR 
rowER which may be rented to industrious capital- 
ists. 

To dwell upon the numerous advantages to be deriy- 
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must by the extension of our canal line, in all probabili- 
ty be the market of supply for timber, staves, &c. to 
many foreign nations. 

Respecting the two dams first put under contract, 
they were until the middle of October, onder a rapid 
advancement, toward completion; no doubt could be 
entertained, at that period, but the work of both would 
be completed, by the stipulated time. But the latter 
part of October, the whole month of November, and up 
to the present date, the weather has been unusually un- 
favourable. The heavy rains, and consequently freshets 
in the river, have not only retarded the work generally, 
but the flood that happened upon the 7th of November; 
raising the river nearly 10 feet perpendicularly, in a. 
short space of time, did considerable injury, to each of 
these works, but more especially to dam No. 1.—This 
flood took off near 200 feet of the north end, that was 
raised to a considerable height. The actual damage to 
the contractors, could not be Jess than $3000. The part 
of the dam thus injured, would have been in five or six 
days more of good weather, secured from danger. How 
far the contractors should be relieved in this case it is 
not for me to say, but in justice to them, I am free to 
state that they prosecuted their work with diligence, 
activity and great energy. Nor did they relax their ex- 
ertions, in consequence of this disaster, but prosecuted 
the work with increased vigour; and in two weeks by 
great exertions and expense; had once more a prospect, 
of repairing the injury and completing their contract.— 
At this critical period, a second flood succeeded, as sud- 
den, and of greater magnitude, frustrated their hopes, 
and swept away what was placed in the former breach. 
Under these circumstances, and especially, as the rain 
continues, at this time, and the flood is still increasing; 
I should recommend a suspension, of the work upon 
the dams, until a more favourable season;—The other 
contracts, might have been completed by the proper 
time, but as one part of the line is of no consequence 
without the whole, it will probably be better to let the 
contractors do as they think proper in regard to the pros 
secution of their contracts, during the unfavourable 
season. 

The contractors upon the last letting, have m 
commenced operations, a great proportion of the grub- 
bing has been done, on the different contracts. The 
contractors of the tunnel, have commenced work; the 
have excavated to the solid rock, upon each end. Their 
present prospects are highly favourable. 

It can almost be calcruted to a certainty, that the 
canal will be completed to Blairsville, by November, 
1828, for this season, in the space of four months, al- 
though the weather has proved uncommonly unfavoura- 
ble for canal operations, considerable more than one half 
the work has been done upor the line first put under 
contract. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


ALONZO LIVERMORE, Engineer. 
December 10, 1827. , 
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LONGEVITY.—1810, 


Died on the third of last inonth, aftet a few days ill- 
Ness, GEORGE WARNER, in the ninety-ninth year of his 
age. 

He was a native of Great Britdin, and came to this 
country in the year 1726, when it was a mere wilderness 
in comparison to what it now is: 


About eighty passengers came with him, chiefly frew 
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Herefordshire and Staffordshire, in a ship whereof —— 
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The Inspectors of the Prison of the tity and county 


Dicks, was master, from Bristol; they were chiefly | of ayn. present the following tables for the in- 


farmers and industrious mechanics: among them were | formation 


William Shipley, Thomas Tatnal, William Taylor, and 


others, who settled at Derby, Chester, and in the neigh- | 1823 
bourhood of Brandywine creek. In the former of these | disorderly persons 
places Taylor commenced business; and made the first | this cause is to be 


pair of Smith’s bellows, that was manufactured in Penn- 
sylvania. 

At the time of their arrival, the small pox raged én 
board the ship, which alarmed the town, as it was then 
called, so much that the people assembled and ordered 
her off, upon which she proceeded as low as the Swedes 
church, where they landed, and were received by one 
‘Barnes, who treated them with a little of the first rum 
‘George Warner had ever heard of or seen, and which 
on sipping it only, he thought was a ‘dangerous thing, 
‘that would burn up his entrails. 

From this landing they were conducted by Barnes, to 
the Blue house tavern, in South street, through swamps 
and high forest trees, in which he observed no houses, 
but plenty of game. When they recovered of the small 
pox, they were in like manner conducted, without see- 
ing a house, to the Boatswain and Call tavern, near the 
Drawbridge, lately kept by Peter Evans, now the to- 
batco manufactory of Levi Garrett; from this house 
southward to the Swedes church, he fotind but 3 or 4 
dwellings, with small lots, without fences and the trees 
cleared rourid them—his first walk to the northward was 
near the river side up to Market street, in which dis- 
tance, were the only two wharves within the limits of 
Philadelphia, one nee Anthony Morris, and 
one to the estate of the late Wiilliam Allen. 

In proceeding westward through the market, he found 
the street paved about the court house, which were the 
only street pavements in town, the market house then 
extended but half a square westward of Second street. 

Between Third and Fourth streets, he met a drunken 
woman; as he had never_before seen such an object, 
she surprised him so much with her wild capers, that 
he was induced to cross from the south to the north side 
of the street to give her elbow-room; this walk he con- 
tinued to the middle ferry, on Schuylkill, and as far up 
the river, a8 the burial ground, which on enquiry, he 
found belonged to Friends, in which the first settlers 
athongst them, who lived about Merion, kc. buried 
their dead. ae 

From this walk he returned to his lodging, admiring 
all round him, the high forest trees, in Market street, 
which extended from the banks of the Schuylkill to 
Delaware Ninth street. , 

To repeat more of his knowledge of the city would 
fill too much of thy paper—it will, therefore, suffice 
simply to mention, that his memory, which remained 
peiect, qualified him to give clear evidence, on his affir- 
mation, within the last year of his life, on trials for land 
before the Court and Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

His sight, for several years before his departure, be- 
came dim, and he was somewhat hard of hearing. 

Under all these disadvantages, this venerable old gen- 
tleman was cheerful, and happy in detailing to the chil- 
dren of his relations and friends, anecdotes of their fa- 
thers and mothers, after he had out-lived every man, 
woman and child that he knew in the days of his youth. 

[ Poulson. 


ERRATA. 

Our readers are desired to correct the following typo- 
hical errors in the letter from Chester county, in our 
number. 

Page 364, for ‘you may stand on the top of Os- 

borne’s hill, or the place,” &c. read at the place. 

Page 365, for “ West Chester is situated about ten 
miles,” &c. read two miles; for ‘* Darlington’s Florida 
Cestrica,” read Florula Cestrica; for ‘‘ bury under the 
plough,” read bring under, &c.; for ‘‘ wherein requir- 
ed,” read wherever; 366, for * Sterdes,” read ‘Strodes;’ 
for “ Pocopsan,” read ‘ Pacopson,’ 








the public. The number of persons com- 

mitted to the county prison, in Arch street, for the year 

» was 3582—two thirds of whom. Were as vagrants, 

arid disturbers of the peace. To 

: : attributed the quantum of disease 

ene prevailed in that institution during the last 
ear. 


The diseases and Deaths which occurréd in ‘each 
the year 1823, in the 


nth o; 
| Penitentiary, or Wainist ‘stréet 
Prison, were as follows: 


— 




















Months. F : Diseases. e 
Jauary 22 QiAsthma_— 1 
February 21 2.Bleeding at Nose 2 
March 33 2/Consiamption 7 
April 35 2/Debility 1 
May 27 1\Diarrheea 1 
June AT = 2\Dropsy. 1 
July 55 0\Fever, Bilious _ 1 
August 44 0 Remittent 3 
September 39 4|——=- Typhus_. 1 
October 21 (Inflammation of the i 2 
November 14 1) Breast 
December 46 5 Small Pox i 
Wate ooceis ccc. 444 =| Total... ...ceveeees 2h 
Of whom there were: 
DISEASES. DEATHS: 
ds, aah ae anbceh'e'cinn’ ce 382 18 
Females,........ oa 3 
MI a acbciecebagee voces 414 21 


The diseases and deaths which occurred in each month of 

















the ‘ier 1823, in the County Prison of city and county 
of Philadelphia, in Arch street, were as follows: 
= F S 
Months. E = Diseases. & 
an 
January 51 5|Consumption 3 
February 52 8|Debility 4 
March 70 10|Diarrhiea 1 
April 36 6/Dysentery 2 
May 58 2\Fever 5 
June 52 1|—~— Inflammatory 2 
July 36 2 Intermittent 2 
August 53 4 Remittent 12 
September 61 11 Typhus 10 
Octobet 38 2/Inflammation of the g 12 
November 38 3) Lungs 
December 59 9\Intoxication 2 
—— —/Jaundice 1 
Totals. ........... 604 63/Mania a potu 1 
——='Pleurisy 1 
Small Pox 5 
TOMB i 2.5 Fe i082 63 
Of whom there were: 
DISEASES. DEATHS. 
Males,..... wees ebesbaceacsecccos «2-452 53 
Females,......... vv 06d 68 onda cps uaed 152 10 
Total.. tesateeeeeserecesnss 1160 _ 68 


